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another Head of the Eevenue, a third was Prime Minis-
ter, and so on. Their salaries and their offices were
partly hereditary, partly dependent on the pleasure of
the Bajah. There appeared the same intermixture with
regard to their troops. Part of the army belonged to
the State, part was composed of the personal followers of
the chiefs.
In the public durbars the demeanour of the chiefs to
each other was most amiable. They uttered only the
politest of speeches, and each agreed to whatever the
others asserted. Their ordinary relations were less har-
monious ; they were split up into factions, each spoke of
the other little but evil, and all were full of envy and
contention. The difference in their positions and sala-
ries appeared to be the cause of much of this ill-feeling.
Two or three were rich and influential, the rest possessed
only very moderate means and little individual authority ;
they were, in consequence, discontented and envious 9!
their more fortunate relations.
Captain Nixon could do nothing without the approval
of the head chiefs; and these, either from politeness or
necessity before giving their approval, made a point of
obtaining that of their inferior brethren. Consequently,
no order could be issued till hours had been wasted in
talk and discussion. I had not been long in the camp
before I discovered that, on whatever other points the
chiefs were at variance, there was one on which they
were all entirely united, and that was a dislike to the
expedition, and a determination to give it all the opposi-
tion in their power.
In this they were unintentionally encouraged by the
English agent of the State, Major Morrison. Major
Morrison had from the first disapproved of the ex-
pedition, in which, as the event proved, he showed his